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than guide us on our way. The rules may be clear and distinct
but the goal is a luminous point separated from us by a band of
darkness.

Rousseau is not very certain how to make the 'general will'
practical. One way is to limit considerably the .value of his
theory by confining it to small States. 'He worked for his
country [Geneva] and for little States built up in a like fashion',
he wrote towards the end of his life. He thought that in such
States the general will could really become an effective 'sove-
reignty of the people', because there was no need of representa-
tion. The people themselves could be direct legislators. In
this case the 'general will5 is clearly interpreted as the 'will of
all': the fewer there are, the easier to find the common deno-
minator! It is true that when it comes to a question of numbers
it is more likely that a small number will be able to rise above
decision by the mere counting of heads and diminish the intrigue
inevitable in the cases of large numbers, but this interpretation
really takes away the whole ethical note of the general will. We
are once again back to the arbitrariness of majority decision,
and in fact this was the interpretation which modern demo-
cracies tended to give to Rousseau, even when they were large
and had to rely on the representative method which he con-
demned. The second interpretation is more interesting. He
gets out of the difficulty by having recourse to cthe Legislator9.
This seems like having recourse to a wise demi-god who is to
perform that very task which we saw to be beyond human
ingenuity. He has to be wise, good, and authoritative. The
people who, one must suppose, have been educated by common
life to the state of having good wills must be only too ready to
agree with the legislator who can turn their vague and con-
flicting ideals into perfect rules of life. In so far as 'the legislator'
succeeds, the right will be reconciled with the good. It is
curious how near his thought approaches at this point to the
traditional Christian view that law must be divine in origin and
that a social life entirely divorced from religion and theology
cannot prove satisfactory. *In order to discover the rules of
society best suited to nations, a superior intelligence beholding